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Edessa supported a public teacher under whom Theodore of
Edessa learnt grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy.
But the most interesting provincial institution is the
School of Law in Berytus, the principal training ground of
lawyers and civil servants until the earthquake of 551
shattered the city. Justinian's Constitution recognizing
Berytus, 'nurse of laws', as one of the three sanctioned legal
schools (the other two being Rome and Constantinople)
enacts that its students, whose 'associations' were addicted
to riotous living and (as we learn elsewhere) to magic, were
to be controlled by the Governor of Phoenicia, the Bishop,
and the professors. So great were the temptations of the
place that young Christians, for fear of falling away, would
wait to be baptized till their studies were over. The School
under its rectors (bearing the title of 'oecumenical masters')
was at its zenith in the fifth century. The usual course of
study lasted four years, with an optional fifth, and drew
pupils from all parts of the Empire.
Since the discovery of the Scholia Sinaitica we have gained
a clearer conception of the methods adopted in teaching by
the professors of the Law School. In the fifth century the
teaching was in Greek, but students had in their hands copies
of the Latin texts. Parallel passages would be cited and the
opinions of different jurisconsults compared. Teachers
would report their own opinions on disputed points as given
to their clients. Students would be advised to 'skip' certain
chapters of works, while important sections would be com-
mented upon at length. To a modern teacher these Scholia
bring a curious sense of actuality: the Byzantine professor of
law seems much less remote.
It is surprising how little we know of Byzantine literary
education in the provincial centres of the Empire. It is of
the culture of Salonica in the fourteenth century that we
can gain the clearest idea. The city at this time was full of
intellectual activity, thus carrying on the tradition which
Eustathius's commentaries on Homer had inaugurated in the
twelfth century. Here thought was freer than in the capital:
the control exercised by the Patriarch was not so rigorous.
Cabasilas could contend that the saints themselves were
incomplete personalities if they had not received sufficient